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TENBY, SOUTH WALES. 


On the western coast of the extensive bay of Car- 
marthen, very singularly situated on the eastern and 
southern sides of a narrow rocky peninsula, sur- 
rounded by the sea on every side, except the north, 
stands the town of Tenby, one of the most interesting 
and romantic of British “watering places.” 

From its Welsh name, Dynbych y Pyscod, that is, 
the Precipice of Fishes, and other circumstances, 
there is reason to believe that Tenby acquired con- 
siderable importance, at a very early period, as 
a fishing-station, for which it is still admirably 
adapted. Some writers have ascribed the origin 
of the present town to the settlement of a colony of 
Flemings in this and the opposite peninsula of Gower 
in Glamorganshire, early in the twelfth century*. 
These people, whose industrious habits, language, and 

" nanners, presented a striking contrast to the restless 
dispositions of the native inhabitants, were placed by 
the King (Henry I.) under the control of Gerald de 
Windsor, Governor of Pembroke Castle, by whose 
direction they fortified Tenby, and other towns and 
strong-holds in Pembrokeshire, as a means of security 
against the incursions of the partly-subdued Welsh. 
In consequence of the strength and importance of 
the situation, more than ordinary care seems to have 
been bestowed in fortifying Tenby, which was 
enclosed by walls of great height and strength, and 
further defended bya castle, of whose ponderous and 
crumbling ruins we shall presently have occasion to 
speak. The town and castle, however, underwent 
several serious changes in the middle ages, and were 
once burnt and almost wholly destroyed by the sons 
of Rhys ap Griffith, Prince of South Wales. 

ing the Civil War Tenby and its castle were 
more than once taken and re-taken by the rebels and 
royalists. In 1647, when Cromwell marched into 
South Wales, it was in the hands of the Cavaliers, 
who defended it with great resolution and gallantry, 
against a large detachment of Cromwell's army, for 
more than five days. The importance attached by 
Cromwell to the possession of this place affords 
strong evidence of its consequence as a military 
post, at that period. 

The woollen manufacture was introduced and car- 
ried on for many years in Tenby, by the Flemings and 
their successors; on its decline, the inhabitants were 
chiefly supported by fisheries, from which the town 
first derived its importance. Various privileges and 
immunities were granted to it, under successive 
governments, with a view of fostering a commercial 
spirit; but, notwithstanding, Tenby seems to have 
languished until towards the close of the last century, 
when the extreme beauty of the situation, the mild- 
ness and salubrity of the air, and the great advan- 
tages which its fine hard sand offered for sea-bathing, 
attracted the attention of invalids and loungers, and 
have elevated it from an obscure sea-port, into a 
flourishing amd considerable town, the permanent 
residence of many individuals of opulence, and the 
periodical resort of the frequenters of fashionable as 
well as of retired “watering-places.” 

Of the romantic appearance of this town from sea- 
ward, of the singular perpendicularity of its site, and 
the intermixture of houses, rocks, and foliage,with the 
lofty spire of its church, and the scattered ruins of 
its aged castle, the annexed view affords some idea. 

* The Flemings, who had, in 1108, been driven from the Low 
Countries by a disastrous encroachment of the sea, first landed on 
the southern coast of England; but proving troublesome, they were 
compelled to emigrate to South Wales, where many of their descend- 
ants, especially in the wild district of Gower, still preserve to a 
great extent the manners and customs of the early colonists. They 


are even now essentially distinct from the native Welsh, and use 
many Flemish words, 
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Tenby is chiefly composed of one principal street 
and various smaller ones,’ several of Whick are steep 
and narrow, branching from it on the hill side. 
many new and handsome houses have however es 
built in what may be termed the suburbs, within the 
last few years, commanding a magnificent and varied 
marine view. The town is generally well built, and 
the antiquary may note many very interesting exam. 
ples of domestic architecture, of a very early date, 
several of which are of Flemish origin. 

Amongst the improvements which the corporation 
has effected within a few years, may be mentioned the 
erection of a new and commodious market-house, ang 
the alteration of one of the principal entrances intg 
the town, which was inconveniently steep and narroy, 
Tenby possesses many excellent hotels and lodging. 
houses ; a reading room, subscription library,a theatre, 
and baths, on an extensive scale. 

The sands are dry and extensive, and are rendered 
interesting, not only by the beauty and grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery, but by the great variety of 
shells with which they are studded. The coast of 
Pembrokeshire, indeed, offers a wide field for the cop. 
chologist, “not less,” we are told, “than one half of 
the British collection of 600 varieties of shells,” 
found on it, besides various others usually met with 
only on foreign shores. 

The harbour is small, though well sheltered, The 
shipping lie within an ancient but well-constructed pier, 
of irregular form, at the foot of the castle-hill, which 
curves at its extremity, and being closed with flood. 


gates, acts at low water as a scouring dock, by which - 


means the harbour is cleansed every other tide, The 
chief trade of the neighbourhood (the export of coals, 
culm, and limestone,) is carried on at a place called 
Saunder’s Foot, or Sandisfoot, about three miles to 
the north of Tenby, where a pier has lately been 
erected; which, together with the introduction of 
tramways from the coal-pits, has proved of material 
consequence to the prosperity of the district. 

Near the extremity of Tenby pier, is a small chapel 
of high antiquity, formerly dedicated to St. Julian, 
and said to have been appropriated to devotioual 
purposes, in the olden time, by sailors before going 
to sea. This aged little building is even now some- 
times used as a chapel. ; 

In stormy weather the harbour affords a safe refuge 
to the numerous craft frequenting Carmarthen bay, 
which abounds with every description jof fish found 
on the British coasts, and is in some respects perhaps 
the finest fishing-station in the kingdom. The mar- 
kets at Tenby are well supplied, and the prices of 
provisions extremely reasonable. The population of 
this place, including the parish of Weston, accord- 
ing to the last census was 2687. In conjunction with 
Pembroke and Milford, it returns one member to 
Parliament; one portion, or district, termed the ou 
liberties, is not subject to the jurisdiction of the mayor 
and magistrates, but to that of the magistrates of the 
county. 

The ivy-mantled remains of the walls and towers 
by which Tenby was formerly surrounded, are stil 
in many parts tolerably perfect. 

On the summit of the hill, about the middle of the 
town, stands St. Mary’s Church, an extensive and 
interesting structure in the early pointed style 
founded by Warren, Earl of Pembroke, in 1250. It 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, and a 
chancel, and is surmounted by a spire, 152 feet high, 
which forms a prominent sea-mark. Many vey 
remarkable monuments are to be found within this 
venerable edifice, which is one of the largest in the 
principality. 
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In the chureh-yard is a small but elegant arch, 
puilt about the time of Henry the Seventh, and still 
pearing two shields, containing his arms as Earl of 
Richmond and King of England. It is remarkable 
that this and many other ancient arches in Tenby, 
are built so low, as scarcely to: admit any person 
without stooping, although there is no appearance 
of the earth accumulating at their foundations. 

The picturesque beauty of this delightful place is 
much enhanced by the ruins of the Castle, which was 
onee of great strength and magnificence, and em- 
praced within its fortifications the whole of the upper 
surface of the peninsulated rock, which terminates the 
bay of Tenby on the south. Many parts of the exist- 
ing remains, which are still extensive, resemble a 
baronial mansion rather than a place of defence; but 
the external fortifications are extremely strong and 
massive. On the summit of the hill are the shattered 
ruins of the Keep, which may be assigned to an 
earlier date than any other portion of the structure. 
The remains of a magnificent hall, one hundred feet 
in length,—of a room scarcely inferior in its dimen- 
sions,—of a square tower, a bastion, and lofty arched 
entrance, are still tolerably perfect. The view from 
this wild and elevated spot is of high interest. The 
bold and majestic outline of the adjacent coast of 
Pembroke, with its dark headlands and receding 
inlets; the wide expanse of Carmarthen bay, and the 
more distant waters of the channel, terminated by 
Lundy Island and the lofty scenery of North Devon ; 
the shores of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and the 
very singular rocky promontory of the Wormshead 
on the opposite coast of Gower; together with the 
wild and romantic group of insulated rocks, almost 
immediately below the eye of the spectator, amongst 
which the islands of Caldy* and St. Katherine's, 
stand boldly out, compose a scene, which, for extent 
and variety, has few equals. 

The country adjacent to Tenby is irregular and 
undulating ; exceedingly fertile and well cultivated, 
and calling to mind “ merry England,” rather than 
the ideas generally inspired by the scenery of Cambria. 
Hill and valley, with here and there the flashing 
stream battling its troubled course towards the sea ; 
the farm, the gentleman’s seat, the gray and mossy 
towers of many a rude and ancient church, and the 
broad green expanse of this pastoral and sometimes 
wooded country, form the constituents of the scenery 
of southern Pembrokeshire. Along the north of the 
county, however, the land becomes mountainous, and 
reaches, in some parts, an elevation of 1754 feet. 
When the atmosphere of the surrounding district is 
clear, it is said that the summits of these mountains 
are frequently wrapped in clouds; a circumstance 
considered by the Pembrokeshire peasant as an un- 
erring forerunner of rain. And this leads us to say 
one word on the climate, which from the western 
txposure, is milder and more equable than that of 
iny other county in Great Britain, Cornwall and 
South Devon excepted; as in those counties the 
arbutus, the myrtle, and many exotics, flourish in 
most winters in the open air. Although humid, the 
climate of this district may be pronounced decidedly 
healthy. To the geologist, the antiquarian, and the 
naturalist, Pembrokeshire, like every part of the coast 
of Wales, offers an almost boundless field for instruc- 
tion and delight. 


*Caldy Island is of some extent, being about one mile long by half 
that distance in width. A considerable portion is under profitable 
cultivation. A Priory (the tower of the Church attached to which, 
surmounted by a stone spire, is still remaining) was erected on this 
wild spot in the reign of Henry I. About six yearssince, the Trinity 
Board erected a lighthouse on the island, which has proved extremely 
important to the shipping navigating the bay and channel. 
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THE CATERPILLAR, THE CHRYSALIS, AND THE 
BUTTERFLY. A FABLE. 


Aas! how many sons of clay 
Are govern’d by the passing day : 
They toil, they reach life’s utmost mark, 
But all beyond they fancy dark ; 
In dull distrust await their doom, 
And see no light beyond the tomb! 
A CaTERPILLAR, busy, gay, 
Was travelling ’midst the noontide ray ; 
His form like those we oft have seen, 
Two jaws, twelve eyes, and legs sixteen, 
Such as in gardens you may find 
Upon a cabbage-leaf reclined : 
But what is this that he has spied, 
That makes him start and turn aside ? 
It was a shrivell’d, shrouded form, 
Though but of late a living worm; 
A Caterpillar it had been, 
Once clad, like him, in silky green ; 
But now, how changed by nature's laws! 
Where are the eyes, the legs, the jaws ? 
No signs of being could he trace 
In the cold mass ; its outer case, 
Like cere-cloth round a mummy spread, 
T'was passive, motionless, and dead. 
“Well,” said the Caterpillar, “ This 
Ts what folks call a Curysatis, 
*Tis lifeless as its parent clay, 
And really, when I hear them say, 
That such can breathe again, and fly, 
The proposition I deny. 
3elieve it ? Why, I might as well 
Believe in aught impossible !” 
Ife spoke—and lo! the shrouded thing 
Loosed from its earthy covering, 
From shape uncouth, and dusky hue, 
Like some fair vision sprung to view. 
A glossy wing, in burnish’d pride 
Unfolding, rose from either side, 
Its tap’ring form in beauty dress’d, 
Like gold-dust o’er a yellow vest; 
Whilst hands unseen had giv’n the power, 
To gather sweets and suck the flower. 
It was a Burrerriy™* as bright 
As ever sparkled in the light. 
She, casting from her large dark eyes, 
A look of sorrow and surprise, 
In language of correction firm, 
Address’d the foolish flippant worm: 
“ Peace, trifler ! can thy words confine 
The Power that form’d that frame of thine ? 
A Power as easily can give 
A frame renew’d, and bid it live ? 
Look round creaticn, and survey 
Life springing forth from life’s decay : 
In gladsome April view the tree 
Resume its verdant livery; 
From bars of ice the river freed, 
Pursue its course along the mead : 
And earth, escaping from th’ embrace 
Of winter, show a joyous face. 
E’en thus the worm, though lowly found, 
Groping its way upon the ground, 
May yet revive, a creature fair, 
And wander ’midst the realms of air.” M. 


* The same Greek word, Psyche, is used to signify both the Soun 
and a Burrenrty (papilic.) 





Tr were to be wished that all men of sense, would reflect 
upon the dignity of Christian virtues; it would possibly 
enlarge their souls into such a contempt of what fashion 
and prejudice have made honourable, that their duty, incli- 
nation, and honour, would tend the same way, and make 
all their lives an uniform act of religion and virtue.— 
Guardian. 





Tue product of the literary philosophy of the day, which 
has not Christianity for its basis, resembles the unhealthy 
fruit which springs up in the soil adjoining the pituminous 
Lake of Palestine, sickly and of no firm texture, without 
the blessed nurture of the Redeemer's religion.——Brassz, 
151—2 
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CROSS SECTION, —_—— 
Showing the progress of a Shaft, # cross 
after cutting the Vein. ——— 





IV. PROGRESS OF THE SUBTERRANEAN WORKS OF 
A MINE. 

Havinc already* described the mode in which 

mineral veins are discovered, and the preliminary 

operations for exploring them, we proceed to notice 

the manner in which these operations are extended, 

so as to form what is properly termed a mine. 

After cutting the vein, the miner is enabled to 
commence the necessary trials for ascertaining the 
nature and value of its produce. These trials are 
chiefly made by excavating small horizontal passages 
termed levels, which are about three feet wide, and 
six or seven feet high. The levels are cut in the 
body of the vein, so as to lay open the various 
mineral substances of which it is composed, being, 
in the first instance, commenced from the shaft, at 
the point where it intersects the vein, and carried in 
both directions as far as may be considered necessary 
for trial, or if ore is found, as far as it may encourage 
the miner to proceed. While this operation is going 
on, the shaft is gradually sunk deeper, and when 
it arrives at a certain depth below the first level, 
generally about ten or twelve fathoms, a short passage 
or cross-cut is driven from it to the vein, and a second 
level commenced in the same manner. 

In this way the shaft continues to be sunk deeper, 
and new cross-cuts and levels to be driven one below 
the other, at stated intervals, each level, of course, 
laying open and exploring the portion of the vein 
through which it passes. It is customary to call 
these levels the 10, 20, 30 fathom levels, &c., accord- 
ing to their depth. 

When, however, the first levels have been driven 
some distance from the shaft, the ventilation becomes 
imperfect, owing to their having but one communi- 
cation with the external air. To remedy this evil, a 
small pit, termed by the miner a winze, is sunk from 
the upper level to the end of the one below, and this 
communication having been made, a free current of 
air is at once established. When the levels have 
advanced further, want of ventilation is again expe- 
rienced, and again obviated by the same means as 
before. As the deeper levels advance, winzes are 
formed between them in the same manner, but are 
generally placed so as to come about midway between 
the winzes above, thus dividing the vein into rectan- 
gular compartments, not unlike those formed by the 
seams of mortar in brick-work or masonry. 

Should the vein prove productive, it is evident that 
these operations may be extended indefinitely. The 
shaft will continue to be sunk deeper, fresh cross- 
cuts will be driven fo the vein, and levels extended 


.* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 76. 
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upon it, from the points of intersection, communica. 
tions being formed between them at certain intervals 
as may be found expedient. The upper levels, having 
been longest in operation, will, however, be much 
further advanced from the shaft than the lower ones 
which will, of course, gradually become shorter 
towards the bottom of the mine, from having been 
more recently commenced. In the course of time, 
it will, therefore, become necessary to have another 
outlet to the surface, both for the sake of air, the 
more convenient raising of ores, and other reasons, 
For this purpose a new shaft will now be sunk op 
one or both sides of the former, according as the ore 
may be found to extend in one or both directions, 
As the sinking of a shaft from the surface is a slow 
and tedious operation, the miner often avails himself 
of the aid of science to shorten and facilitate the 
work, by the following beautiful process 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION, . 
Showing the manner in which the Vein is laid open by Levels and Winzes, 

Having begun the shaft from the surface, at a 
point nearly corresponding with the ends of the 
levels, a series of very accurate subterranean mea- 
surements is made, by which it is ascertained to 
what distance, and in what direction, cross-cuts must 
be driven from them, so as to come ezactly under the 
spot where the shaft is being sunk from the surface, 
This having been done, as many cross-cuts as may 
be convenient are driven to the required points, and 
at the end of each a rectangular excavation is made, 
corresponding in form and size with the shaft at the 
surface, and of course exactly in the same _perpen- 
dicular line, both with it and with each other. At 
each of these points parties of men are set to work, 
excavating both upwards and downwards, and the 
work of each party being in the same perpendicular 
line, will finally unite, and thus the shaft will be 
completed in much less time than if carried on from 
one point only. Thus, supposing the shaft to be 
one hundred fathoms in depth, and that on a 
average but half a fathom per week could be sunk, 
it would require about four years to accomplish, if 
sunk from the surface only. If, however, two cross- 
cuts are introduced below, so as to divide the work 
into three portions, it is evident, that by working 
upwards and downwards, the shaft may proceed 
from four or five points at once, and thus be com- 
pleted in one-fourth part the time, or one year only, 
and as little or no advantage is derived from the work 
till completed, the great utility of this mode of pro- 
ceeding will at once be apparent. 

By supposing operations similar to those now 
described, to be indefinitely extended, the reader will 
be able to form a pretty good idea of the excavations 
which (with others hereafter to be noticed) constitute 
amine. The various irregularities to which mi 
veins are subject, have, however, often the effect of 
considerably modifying this system of operations. 
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It is necessary to observe, that during the progress 
of the above works, in all cases where the slope of 
the und will admit of such an operation, an adit 
yill have been driven to the vein, from the lowest 
convenient spot in some neighbouring valley. This 
dit will, of course, be brought into the vein at the 
game depth as one of the levels, and to this point 
yill form an outlet for the water; that which flows 
into the mine at a greater depth, must, of course, be 
mised to the adit by machinery. 

If it appears probable that other veins exist near the 
frst, cross-cuts will be driven for the purpose of dis- 
covering them; and should they be found, and appear 
sufficiently productive, levels will be driven upon them 
from the cross-cuts, and if necessary, new shafts will 
be sunk from the surface. After cutting the vein, 
shafts are often sunk upon it in an inclined position, 
so as to avoid the necessity of driving cross-cuts. 





CROSS SECTION, 


Showing the progress of a Shaft worked 
at several points, 


The operations which have now been described, 
are, however, of a preparatory nature only, having 
for their object merely to explore the vein, and to 
lay open the productive portions of it for future 
working; and although some ore will have been thus 
obtained, the quantity will have been but trifling, 
compared to what is still left standing in the untouched 
portions of the vein. 

The process by which the ore is obtained, will, 
therefore, form the subject of another article, while, 
by referring to the annexed sketches, the reader will 
more easily understand the nature of the operations 
which have formed the subject of the present. The 
cross-section shows the progress of the shaft after 
cutting the vein, while the longitudinal one shows 
the progress of the levels and winzes, and the manner 
in which the vein is explored by them. The third 
figure illustrates the manner in which, as noticed 
above, a shaft is worked from several points at the 
same time. F. B. 





TIME. 
Time’s an hand’s-breadth; ’tis a tale; 
’Tis a vessel under sail : 
*Tis an eagle in its way, 
Darting down upon its prey ; 
*Tis an arrow-in its flight, 
Mocking the pursuing sight ; 
Tis a short-liv’d fading flower ; 
*Tis a rainbow on a shower; 
*Tis a momentary ray, 
Smiling in a winter's day ; 
Tis a torrent’s rapid stream ; 
*Tis a shadow; ’tis a dream; 
*Tis the closing watch of night, 
Dying at the rising light ; 
*Tis a bubble; ’tis a sigh ; 
Be prepar’d, O man! to die. 
Francis QuARLES. 1634, 
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MERINO SHEEP, 
AND THEIR MIGRATIONS. 

Tue name of Merino, which marks a particular kind 
of sheep, signifies, in the language of the country, 
wandering, ambulatory; and is highly descriptive 
of their habits. They do not always remain in the 
same farm, or the same province; but they travel 
from one to another. 

Towards the beginning of May, nearly five millions 
of sheep leave the plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, 
Old and New Castille, and Leon, and are conducted 
by the shepherds to the mountains of the two Cas- 
tilles, those of Biscay, Navarre, and even Arragon. 
On these more elevated spots they find a fresher 
herbage, less dried up by the burning sun, which in 
summer destroys all verdure in the plains. The 
high ground near Segovia is very much frequented by 
the sheep. ¢ 

The details of their march are very curious. The 
rich proprietors, that is to say, those who possess the 
greatest number of sheep, have formed themselves 
into a company called the Mesta; this association 
being necessarily a monopoly, it is difficult to alter 
any of its laws. It would have been impossible for 
a few proprietors, with small flocks, to have under- 
taken these yearly peregrinations: this society was 
formed to do away this inconvenience, and under the 
superintendence of persons chosen for the purpose, 
the flocks are led to the uncultivated lands and 
mountains of Spain. The Mesta employ between 
forty and fifty thousand shepherds, who lead a wan- 
dering and almost savage life, who never cultivate the 
ground, and rarely marry; their knowledge being 
confined wholly to sheep, and in that department 
they are very skilful. 

The flocks of the Mesta are divided into smaller 
troops of ten thousand sheep each; atthe head of 
which is a mayoral, or chief shepherd, to direct them, 
fifty inferior shepherds, and the same number of 
dogs, who keep watch over the sheep. The chief 
shepherd is on horseback, and has a salary of about 
sixty pounds English. The wages of the inferior 
shepherds vary according to their skill and usefulness. 
The best paid have about thirty shillings a month: 
and the worst, not more than eight; but to these 
last, two pounds of bread a day are given. Every 
shepherd may have a certain number of sheep and 
goats of his own, but their wool belongs to the 
proprietor of the flock. The shepherd has only the 
milk, the flesh, and the young ones they produce. 

Abundant supplies of salt are provided : the sheep 
eat as much of it as they like. The annual con- 
sumption for a thousand animals is two thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

The Mesta is composed of proprietors, possessing, 
some four, and others sixty thousand sheep. 

The march of these large flocks is regulated by 
particular laws, derived from immemorial custom. 
The sheep have a right of pasturage in all those waste 
lands which are reserved for that purpose, paying a 
fixed price to the proprietors, beyond which they can 
exact nothing. They cannot enter upon cultivated 
grounds: but the owners are obliged to reserve 
them a passage, forty-five fathoms wide. The 
sheep travel two leagues a day in their own pastures; 
but they go six when they pass through arable lands. 
Their emigrations extend to a hundred and twenty, 
and a hundred and fifty leagues. The Mesta has its 
particular laws, and a tribunal called the “ Honour- 
able Council of the Mesta.” It is composed of four 
judges, and one of the members of the Council of 
Castille is their president. 


[Spain Yesterday and To-day. 
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HALF-WAY ISLAND, 

IN THE INDIAN SEA. 
Haur-way Island rises out of the ocean, a pretty 
green spot on yellow sand. Here we arrived early in 
the evening; a safe place was selected, and we 
anchored for the night: after which, to our great 
delight, the captain declared his intention to remain 
the next day. 

The natives of this island watched our approach, 
and no sooner perceived that we were fairly at rest, 
than they betook themselves to a large heavy-looking 
vessel, something like a Chinese junk, and went out 
to sea, keeping just within sight of the ship. The 
captain sent a boat’s crew on shore, to see if they 
were really all gone, and not a creature appeared, 
though there were marks of feet of all sizes in the 
sand, so that it was concluded that they had all 
taken refuge in their boat. Late in the evening, 
however, they returned, lighted their fires, and 
seemed busily employed in preparing their supper. 
The next morning, by dawn of day, they again went 
on board, remaining, as on the preceding evening, 
just within sight of the ship. A boat’s crew was 
again sent to examine the shore, and finding no one 
there, the captain wished us to have the enjoyment 
of being a few hours on land; an unexpected 
pleasure in the midst of the ocean. Our dogs, 
Captain and Carlo, seemed to understand, and like 
the plan, as well as ourselves, and, after a little 
necessary arrangement, we were safely landed, and 
began our ramble. I shall relate all we saw, as I do 
not think any detailed account of the Half-Way 
Island in the Torres’ Straits, has before been given 
to the public. 

The native huts are placed close under the 
protection of the trees, and consist of staves forced 
into the ground, and nicely interwoven with branches 
of trees. These huts are only high enough for persons 
ina sitting position. Close to them, is their cooking- 
place, formed by four sticks, stuck upright in the 
ground, and forked at the top, across which were laid 
other sticks, of hard, heavy, black wood, forming a 
kind of gridiron ; in and about this place, lay oyster 
and other shells, as articles of cookery, and drinking- 
cups. 

In each hut, there were small mats, made by the 
natives, in different stages of progress; one was a 
beautiful specimen, very fine, and quite finished. It 
was rolled up with all the working apparatus in it, 
which consisted of the leaf of the brab-tree, prepared 
for plaiting, and a long bone, apparently human, 
nicely notched and marked in lengths, as if for 
counting the number and difference of the plait or 
stitch, There were also string and twine beautifully 
made from the fibre of the cocoa-nut: numbers of 
these nuts lay about, but they were merely a mass of 
fibrous substance, without either fruit or moisture. 

Towards the centre of the island, was a place, 
marked out with sticks, stones, and shells, which was 
supposed to be either for the burial of the dead, or 
some kind of religious ceremony. It contained a 
small, black wooden figure, with the head of a fish, 
and ornamented with feathers. 

As we could not perceive any appearance of a 
spring or well, the sailors separated to find out what 
means they had of procuring fresh water, and the 
following ingenious. and remarkable contrivance 
seemed to indicate that it was a luxury which cost 
the inhabitants some pains to procure. 

At the foot of most of the high trees, were placed 
very large shells of the scollop kind, into which 
descended a narrow strip of the brab-tree leaf: we 
traced this upwards, and it was found to be 
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suspended from the top of the tree, and, thus 
hanging into the shell below, formed a naryoy 
channel, or leafy water-course. All the shells were 
in like manner supplied with these strips, and on the 
ground round them, were quantities of the Same 
material, nicely rolled up, as if ready for suspending 
when the others failed. 

The dew and rain there, we may suppose, are the 
only means by which the natives can procure fresh 
water; the dew, rising from the ground, ang 
adhering to the leaves and branches of the trees, falls 
in scanty, but daily portions, whilst the occasiong) 
shower from heaven fills their shell to overflowing, 

Only one tree, that we saw, bore any appearang 
of having fruit, and that was too high to judge if 
good for food: fish, therefore, is probably their 
greatest, if not only support, and may account for 
the little idol, if such it were, having a fish’s head, 

There were rude marks of a cross, and a circle, on 
some stones on the shore, but whether cut by them. 
selves, or sailors touching there, could only be a 
matter of conjecture. 

We picked up a great many stones, with the 
brown, circular mark in the centre, commonly called 
the eye-stone. We brought away with us some of 
their large shells, some of the leafy rolls prepared 
for the water-course, and some of their matting, 
twine, and cocoa-nuts; leaving in their stead, 
potatoes, and glass beads, of which savage nations 
are always fond. Whether they liked the exchange, 
or considered us cheats, I know not, for they 
continued at sea in their ark of safety, and were, itis 
more than likely, wishing our departure from their 
island home. 

[Two Years at Sea, by Janz Rosents.] 





WueEnct is this delicate scent in the rose and violet? It 
is not from the root,—that smells of nothing} not from the 
stalk,—that is as scentless as the root; not from the earth 
whence it grows, which contributes no more to these flowers 
than to the grass that grows by them; not from the leaf, 
not from the bud, before it be disclosed, which yields no 
more fragrance than the leaf, or stalk, or root ;. yet here I 
now find it; neither is there any miraculous way, but in an 
ordinary course of nature; for all violets and roses of this 
kind yield the same redolence ; it cannot be, but that it was 
potentially in that root and stem from which the flowers 
proceed, and there placed, and thence drawn by that 
Almighty Power which hath given these admirable virtues 
to several plants, and induces them in his due seasons to 
these excellent perfections——Bisnop HA. 





Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee 
prisoner. A word unspoken, is, like the sword in the 
scabbard, thine: if vented, thy sword is in another's hand. 
If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy 
tongue. —QUARLEs. 


Tuer is so much infelicity in the world, that scarce any 
man has leisure from his own distresses, to estimate the 
comparative happiness of others. Knowledge is certainly 
one of the means of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural 
desire which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. 
Ignorance is mere privation, by which nothing can be pr 
duced : it is a vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and 
torpid for want of attraction; and, without knowing why, 
we always rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget 
I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing coul- 
teracts the natural consequence of learning, we grow more 
happy as our minds take a wider range.——J OHNSON. 





Tue world cannot show us a more exalted character, than’ 


that of a truly religious philosopher, who delights to tum 
all things to the glory of God; who, in the objects of 
sight, derives improvement to his mind; and in the 

of things temporal, sees the image of things spit : 
Jones of Nayland 
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THE WILD ASS. 


qasre will be but few of our readers, we should 
imagine, who have not been struck with the beautiful 
ad graphic description of this rare animal, which 
gecurs in the book of Job :— 

Who hath sent out the wild ass free? Or who hath 
loosed the bonds of the wild ass ? 

Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
jand* his dwellings. 

He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the erying of the driver. 

The range of the mountains 1s his pasture, and he 
garcheth after every green thing. 

As it is one of the objects of the Saturday Magazine 
to furnish notices of any remarkable or interesting 
specimen of natural history, we have thought. it 
desirable to draw up the subjoined sketch of the 
history and habits of an animal, which has never yet 
been brought beneath the control of man, and of 
which, the species will, in all probability, cease to 
exist at no great distance of time; for experience 
tells us, that as civilization advances, the haunts of 
wild animals are gradually but effectually invaded, 
until their scanty remnants are either applied to 
useful purposes, or the race has become utterly 
extinct. 

The Ass is mentioned at a very early period in the 
sacred records, and has, from time immemorial, been 
held in Eastern countries, in as high estimation for 
ordinary purposes as the horse is with ust. Of the 
Wild Ass, we are not aware that any mention is 
made, of an earlier date than that in the Book of 
Job above quoted. It is also alluded to by the 
prophet Jeremiah, and in other passages of Scripture ; 
and the singular correctness of these passages, as 
descriptive of the peculiar characteristics of this 
animal, will be speedily recognised, when compared 
with the more recent accounts furnished by modern 
travellers, amongst which, one of the most full and 
interesting is that furnished by the gentleman from 
whose work we have borrowed the illustration of 
this article; viz., Sir Robert Ker Porter, now His 
Majesty's Consul at Caraccas, 

Sir Robert, on his route from Isfah4n to Shir4z, 
had just entered the province of Fars, when his grey- 
hound suddenly started off in pursuit of an animal, 
which was stated by the Persians in company, from 
the glimpse they had of it, to be an antelope. The 
party immediately put spurs to their horses, and 
after an unrelaxed gallop of full three miles, they 
came up with the dog which was then within a short 
stretch of the creature he pursued, and to Sir Robert's 
surprise and vexation, he saw it to be an ass. “ But,” 
to use his own words, “ on a moment's reflection, 
judging, from its fleetness, it must be a wild one, a 
species little known in Europe, but which the Per- 
sians prize above all others as an object of chase, I 
determined to approach as near to it as the very 
swift Arab horse on which I was mounted, would 
carryme. But the single instance of checking my 
horse to consider, had given our game such a head 
of us, that notwithstanding all our speed, we could 
not recover our ground on him. I, however, hap- 
pened to be considerably before my companions, 
when, at a certain distance, the animal ‘in its turn 
* Itis remarkable that this is rendered salt places in the margin, 
and the wild ass is still found in the saline marshes of Cutch, as will 
be noticed hereafter. 

t One of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of white asses, 
which, as at Cairo, are saddled and bridled for the convenience of 
pomengers from one part of the town to another ; wheeled carriages 

any description being unknown. These are equally as large and 


Period as the Egyptian ass, and have as easy and speedy a pace. 
ey are frequently spotted over with colours, and otherwise fan- 


pom ye marked with red stains of the Heaza plant.—Buckinc- 
Bam's Tr, 


avels, 





made a pause, and allowed me to approach within 
pistol-shot of him. He then darted off again with 
the quickness of thought, capering, kicking, and 
sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown in the 
least, and the chase were his pastime. 

“ He appeared to me to be about, ten or twelve 
hands high, the skin smooth like a deer’s, and of a 
reddish colour, the belly and hinder parts partaking 
of asilvery gray; his neck was finer than that of a’ 
common ass, being longer, and bending like a stag’s, 
and his legs beautifully slender; the head and ears 
seemed large, in proportion to the gracefulness of 
these forms, and by them I first recognised that the 
object of my chase was of the ass-tribe. The mane 
was short and black, as was also a tuft which ter- 
minated his tail. No line whatever ran along his 
back, or crossed his shoulders, as are seen on the 
tame species with us. When my followers of the 
country came up, they regretted I had not shot the 
creature when he was so within my aim, telling me 
his flesh is one of the greatest delicacies in Persia; 
but it would not have been to eat him that I should 
have been glad to have had him in my possession. 
The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain exactly coincided with 
the description that XENOPHON? gives of the same 
animal in Arabia. 

“IT was informed by the Mehmandér§, who had 
been in the desert when making a visit to the shrine 
of Ati||, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in 
nothing fiom the one I had just seen. He had 
observed them often, for a short time, in the posses- 
sion of the Arabs, who told him the creature was 
perfectly untameable.” 

The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his 
account of his embassy to C4bul, states that this 
animal is an inhabitant of the desert between India, 
and Affghanistén, where it is sometimes met with 
alone, but more frequently in herds. It resembles a 
mule rather than an ass, but is of the colour of the 
latter. It is remarkable for its shyness, and still 
more for its speed, as at a kind of shuffling trot it 
leaves the swiftest horse behind. We may suppose, 
from this account, that the animal noticed by Mr. 
Elphinstone differs in colour from those seen by Sir 
Robert Porter, and this would also seem to be the 
case in other respects with those found in Cutch, 
judging from the description of them furnished by 
a correspondent of the Asiatic Jourzal, (vol. i., p. 156,) 
who states that the singular marshy tract in that 
province termed the Ruan, is resorted to by them. 
On one occasion, he discovered several herds, and 
wishing to have a better view, he galloped towards 
them, but was unable to get nearer than twenty 
yards, though they did not appear to be at full speed. 
He says distinctly, that the ears and shoulder-stripe 
were like those of the common kind, while the head 
appeared longer, and the limbs more strongly and 
roughly formed. They breed on the banks and salt- 
islands of the Runn, and live longer than the tame 
species. 

In Burron’s System of Natural History, they are 
said to be found in the Archipelago, and in. the 
deserts of Northern Africa; they go im troops, are 
very swift, and of a gray colour, but not of so elegant 
a figure as the zebra. 

t Vide Anabasis, b. 1. 

; An officer especially appointed to attend strangers visiting Persia 

Meshed Ali, the burial-place of Axr, (nephew to Mohammed, 
and by the Persians considered his legitimate successor,) is a small 
town situated in the desert near the Euphrates, several hours’ journey 
from Hillah, the site of the anciént. Babylon,. If is, singulariy 
enough, chiefly inhabited by Sunnis, or those who hold that Omar 


was the rightful heir to the Khalifat; their opponents, the followers 
of Ali, are termed Shidhs. a a 
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In Kiern’s Systeme Naturel du Regne Animal, they 
are named as follows :—ANnzr SavuvaGE, Asinus Syl- 
vestris, Asini ferus, or Onager; which last term is 
derived from the Greek, and is sometimes spelt 
Angra. 

The slight discrepancies which occur in these 
various descriptions, may very easily be accounted 
for, by supposing that they relate to different varieties 
of the same species, or to the influence of local cir- 
cumstances. 

An account of a similar species of animal, found 
by the late Mr. Moorcrorrt* in Ladakh, is given by 
that gentleman, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. “ In the eastern part of this princi- 
pality,” he says, “ there is a nondescript wild variety 
of horse, which I shall call Equus Kidng, perhaps more 
nearly allied to the ass than the horse, in some par- 
ticulars, but differing from the Girkhar of Sinde, of 
which I obtained a female of great beauty. It is an 
animal, which, excepting its ears, resembles more an 
antelope, in the beauty of its eye, and the vivacity of 
its movements, than the sluggish animal with which 
it is classed, though unquestionably of the same 
family with the ass.” Mr. M. proceeds to state, that 
he set out on an expedition, estimated to last two 
months, with the view of shooting some Kiangs. He 
had just reached the country in which they were to 
be found, after eighteen days’ march, during which 
his party suffered considerably from the severity of. 
the weather, when he was recalled on urgent business. 
He, however, directed a native to lie in wait, and 
offered him a suitable remuneration for the skin, 
head, and organs of voice, for dissection. The 


* The premature death of this enterprising traveller, has unfortu- 
nately, prevented the execution of many plans which he had formed, 
for the introduction of new animals and other natural products into 
Great Britain ; and even the manuscripts which he left behind him 
have been hitherto lost to the world: but we are happy to learn, on the 
authority of Lieutenant Burnes, that steps have recently been taken 
to obtain possession of them, from the parties who now hold them. 
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animal appeared to Mr. Moorcroft to be about four 
teen hands high, of a round muscular form, and with 
remarkably clean limbs. 

The Wild Ass is termed in Persia Kir or Gi and 
in Sinde and C4bul, as before mentioned, Giirkiay 
The chase of this animal seems to have been at all 
times a favourite amusement with the people of the 
East, for Josephus mentions that Herod the Great 
killed forty of them on one occasion; and to the 
national passion of the Persians for hunting so wil 
an object, that country owed the loss of one of its 
most estimable sovereigns, Baharam the Fifth, sup. 
named Gur, from his fondness for this sport, and his 
general success in the pursuit of an animal, almos 
as fleet as the wind. With the account of this cata. 
strophe, which, although it occurred fourteen hundreg 
years ago, yet forms the subject of a romantic ta 
related to the passing traveller by the natives of th. 
spot, we conclude this article. 

“ The ruling passion of Baharam was the love of 
the chase. His favourite game was the gour, or wild 
ass, which is both strong and fleet; and it was jp 
pursuit of one of these that he lost his life, hay; 
suddenly come upon a deep pool, into which his 
horse plunged, and neither the animal nor his 
rider was seen again. This accident happened ing 
fine valley between Shir4z and Isfah4n, which tp 
this day is called the Vale of Heroes, from being (on 
account of its fine pasture and abundance of game) 
the favourite resort, from the earliest ages, of 
the kings and nobles of Persia. The whole of this 
valley abounds in springs, some of which are very 
large, and of great depth ; their sources under ground 
are supposed to communicate. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the body of Baharam was never 
found, although every search was made for it by his 
inconsolable mother ft.” 


¢ Sir Jomn Matcoim'’s History of Persia 
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